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ABSTRACT - ^ / ^ 

A communi-site -ed approach- to speecji f^umdaiaejitals 
atteDD.pts to teagh speech communication in i^rnterpersonal situations 
and to alert students to the importance' of retaining, democratic 
principles in a society which is pluralistic. It is assumed that 
college students need and desire t'he kind of learning whereby theory 
becj^mes functional *ili their lives. Tjiis approach engages students, in 
the problem-solving process using a problem extant in their own 
commupity. A practical solution is- ex|)lored and, finally^ implemented 
in the community. The addition of such a project to the conventional 
^te'aching routines of lecturing an^ speechmakihg will tend to 
encoura^ge^; motivation/ enhance 'communication 'skills'/ and develbp 
stronger ties between classroom and community.. A further expectation 
is that classroom and community will become^ mutual agents of change. 
^I^^uthor) , ^ ' *J - 
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Philip Werdell, cogent, author on futurism in 
' education, -and co-inventor of the "facilitator" family 

* of teaching and learning models, posits this 

• » * 
characterization of the future of^ higher education: • 

• * / » * • 
higher, education "is best s^en as an evplution of . ^ 

Experimental forms attempting tc support -individual 

growth in order to create social Understandings and 

skills necessary for ^^emocracy" . The statement- places 

into perspective a core concea^n of speech teachers and 

researchers: hpv/ to make courses relevant, ' Always 

seeking v/ays to "touch" students affectively and ^ 

cognitively, college instruct©^ are^ persistent in" thpir 

quest for methods of teaching that will establish -vital . 

connections between cognition and behavior. In today's 

' diverse society the content of speech must include ^ 

anotheic dimension: provision for preparing the student, 

, to cOHmiunicate effectively while liviijg democraticallji, 
• / 

in| his environment which i3 also pluralistic. 
Specifications of c6urse objectives in college should » 



seek not only to enable students to use their 

conimunication capacities skillfully , but to use- them in 

ways that will retain' individual freedoms in a society 

in which per'son-to-person relationships are prinlary and ' 

necessarily co-operative. ' . ' . • " • 

The principle of responsible, energetic expression 

of ideas is basic *to American ideals. Yet, a paradox 

seems evident when reality is viewed against the backdrop 

of current methods of teaching -speech. The student, heir 

apparent, so to speak, to society's achievements, is, 

unwittin(^ly, victim ®f a constantly infconstant society. 

The paradox lies in the fact that social and -political 

change Ms initiated by "insiders" in the community while 

students, the "^outsiders ,i" wat^h freedom experienced and 

lived for them. Until the completion'of his studie3, 

the student is eclipsed, at lea'st temporarily into the 
* \. 

role of "non-gerson. " For ttiis reason, engaging - in 

communication rather than merely - studying ab<iut 

\ * . < ' ' • 

communication should be the preferred practice rafther 

> * 

than merely a hope -for the trulV democratic spJeech 
* - ' . * ^ * ' 

fundamentals class. Not to so "engage" " students ^n 
c'ommuAication is to risk grooming them' for listener*- / 
assenter roles and not' the role of initiator-participant* 
in their society The 'concern, then, ^is not sp muph. 
with what is learned in the classroom as with what has 



not been learned outside it. 

Furthermore,* the paradox ' gives way to a 
dichotomy in education itsel'f . . Too often-, the milieu • 
of the classroom and the woifld beyond xt seem to share 
little. The business of Communicating effectively 
necessitates that certain « speech 'desiderata not be 
overlooked. Speaking out on issues, investigating . 
social and political problems, and pursuing 
self-initiated courses of , action to remedy. them-^these . 
are the^ basic speeeh n^eds of students who would regard 
their first course in speech as meaningful for them. 
To ignore these nee^s is virtual abridgement of , the 
fre'^doms .guaranteed to peoples of a free society, and, 
in n© small degree, an abrcpgation of^one of the first 
responsibilities of speech teachers. 

I would like to shar^i something of a speech ' 
course offered at Rockland Community College, a . . ' 
communi-site-ed Qourse^hich, experiential in nature, ' 
is centered ia students' own local community. It 
endeavors to minimize the patent division between 
course content and, experience, and designed for the 
fundSTRentals course since, except for those students 
whose major interest is speech communication, the firs^t 
course in speech is likely to be the only speech course 
.for v/hich st^ents will be eYirolling. In this approach 



to speech comrnunication the student's Qwn community 

provides fot him those communication channels that are 

more likely to enjiance interpersonal communication/ 

From this approach *a twofold, .effect may b^e. anticipated: 

'improvement' in the skills Of commij^ication/ and/ 

concurrently, a beneficial effect in the community. 

Students "speak' to" their community as communication 

principles are learned;' the community, in turn, listens 

to its constituents enabling them to develop skills.-* 

- The following outline traces the method used to 

teach young and older adults .who^ had returned to college. 

The cl^^sroom served -as the base of operations for- ' 

speechmaking assignments, lectures,' and a community > 

« 

problem which required s^tudents to seek out a pr6blem 
from their local county community *to visualize a positive 
'^viable solution for the problem,, and then, to explore 
the problem by way of a problem-solving prbce^ss with 
other members of the class; Finally, .an appropriate plan 
of .action was to be implemente/3. Students -were told that 
just as the problem was .to be initiated from a '"real" 
source (i.e., within the community)' so every possible 
resource was to be tapped for i^esolving the problem.. 
The local media of print, press, radip, and^cable 
television, as' well as the various agencies on county and 
town levels, were to be consulted. ' A three--month 'time 



dimi£ati9n was invpos^d for the project's ot^mpletion* 

. * tlass- lectures, wer^ presented-'a^^ijeeded during ' 

the requiar ./.two 'and one-half 'hoin: 'trla'Sses , and, as . 

'far as possible/ were coordinated with 'thq projegt. 

-proceedings/ TJhe cl-ass^ lecture, on^ "interviewing". ':^or 

instance^ •paralle-led the interviewing .phase .of th,e 

project with class activities » center i|ig on role-playing 

tHe inverview situ*ation." Siriall and ^arge ^groups , • 

discussed the techniques of questiqhing po$sible^ for 

utilization- in' the project. ^ Class lectures subsumed 

-sUch topics .as theory of comraunlcafcibn/ communication 

models, nonVerbat^L communication, ethical considerations^ 

in eommunic::^tion/' proTDlem-sol^^ ^ • 

• ' * » * / * ^ 

listening. Required class speeches and individual 

- 7 ' , ^ , 

speeches delive3;ed for the/ project were spaced over 
prescribed, periods*, prepared -and practiced during cla.sse.s 

Students were requested to submit- community? 
problems at the second -class meeting fqllowing 
orientation to the c6urse;. The merits and objections 
fon the problems were sifted' out. Students felt that 
the .steady rise'*of juvenile offenses , had become 
threatening ' to *tHeir community. ^ A determination' of the., 
problem was followed by threshing put. tentative 
soluti'ons. It veas resolved that a request would .tie made 
to the Rockland County Legislature for the* creation. of a 



.Couaty *Youth Commi'ssion ±o be comprised (entir)^ly of . , 

young .peogle — fourteen to nineteen years* of age--to 

' ^ . f . • . ' ' ' * , ' . ' 

serve' a'a advisors to' already existing adult you'th' 

f . - • . . ' f 

agencies. . Hopefully -the 'commission \^6uld serve'as the , 

"official voice" of the young" p.eople of Rqckland. \ 

Aware that; no pi;ecedent existed for* $uch a commission 

onv the county level/ the class fell: strongly that the 

..." * . • % 

• ' concept' ^would condition a positive 'step toward the , • 

* amelioration of youthful prob^lems^ ^ and satisfy the , 
desire' of today's youth to'be- " invol'^ed-" in their ■ . 
governjnent. • . . • * » 

• ^ At this point in the discussion^/ in^st of tTie 

students had had a fair tast,e of interaction and 

decision-making through parleys with th^ir famili,es/ 

friends' as well as classmates. -.Somewhat enervated o^?er 
* • • . ** ♦ 

..setting lip the groundwork for their coppetdti<^a venture, 

they nonetheless exp^^rienced^ genuine, exhilaration &t .-frhe 

' prospect of becomir^g . part of ' what they Selt^as to 

b'^CjOmb an adventure in democratic participation.- % 

Reactions to .the ifjea of the >2lass project ran the' 

gamut from "It ^an't pbs^sibly be done — no one will listen 

to, "We can make it wojk." No student remained neutral* 

Pre-conceived notio.ns about speech glasses b^ing "snap 

*— * * # . » • ^ * 

.-w*cjQ]^ses" precluded any. pq'ssibility they would be 



disinterested. ^ Sojpe felt" the project haH nd place ip a""* 
speech course, in particular the basic course/ A few 
students were numbed at first' at the prospect of doimg^ 
a project more thafi oppos'e^ to it. Emotionalv reactions 
notWj.trhstanding , it was only a matter p'f time before 
every ^.tudent , agreed to give the project a try. ' , 

The modus operandi was planned. Categories of 
activities or "phases" as they were called then were 
set up in designated time intervals. ' ?r(i)ject phases 
i^icluded: 'exploration; thQ - problem-seeking phase ; 

Survey, Interviews of^ community residents ; Survey K^orit 

^ - . I . ' . . / 

* the written ^ report of iriterviev/^e and interviewer 

reactions' - over thfe probldrm. .* Every st^dent participated"" 

in theses three initial phases. At this juncitiare, 

students opted for one other, c'ohimittee from the list of 

remaining phases: Research, writing of a ^summary report 

% 

of opinion and ideas sifted f J^om. the interviews , used^ as 
basie for arriving two or three tentative solutions 
for tfie problem^* Type Out:- a reporting of the - rbsfearcFi 
committee' s findings ; Press: writing of releases for 
local radio , > <:able - television , college radio , and local 
•newspapers; Arts: ^ producing * collage , f ilmmakinj^ ^ 
'squlpting ; staging plays , sketching cartoons, and 
exhibiting photographs j^hich helped to dramatize the 
problem. The college radio station* WRCC a;Lred a panel. 



. • \ - ^ 8 

discussion' of the problem . Local WRKL "Hotline" allowed 
airing the ' problem by a' panel of ^students on the local 
- c<3iTmiunity radio station /. s'^eaking directly with 
community residents. • The CATV Debate Team debated . the 

V ' 

pYoble'rii by way of local television media , -Finally, th^^ 
Presentation phase', consisting of the formal presentation 
of the project proposal was made^ before^ i:he Rockland 
' gounty Legislature the legal body authorized to create 
such Commissions. . - ^ 

.To complete participation in the jJroject each » 

student was asked to submit his perspnal reactions to the 

'' * 
— project and to the course. Here are- some typical 

* .rBsponses "This course has made me "not only learn to 

S'peak but 'to listen — listening is a vety important part 



of communicating"; "When I?make'a speech I still get as 
^ervous^a^s I used ,to% but I learned the importance of how 
on^ should st^nci when speaking. I don't^like speech 

— ' cla'sses aK all, bu^ -I do think the problem situation is a 

good idea — you should always ha^e it your class"; the 



. cla^s project really helped me overcome fear of speaking — 

. 

if anything helped my coitrposure/ it was^. facing those 

\ ' • ' F 

camer^as on cable TV"^ "We all should have learned^ .\ ' < 
* *^ • 

. *. . ' ■ ^ 

something from this proj'ect; one thing is you> can clearly 
se^all the problems that arise w6e^i a- group such as ours 
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disagrees and fights the issued as excuses not to get 
involved--the project/* in the e'hd went exceedingly well 
considering tHe problems which seemed endless"; 
"Completing each phase was fulfillment in itself"; "We 
learned that from tim^ to time you have to run 'up 
against a brick wall with public officials, but you ^ 
can*t»s.top striving". 

' . - ^ ' ; 

It should be noted that the project i-dea was, 
conceived *as a starting point for -experiencing • , 

communication on a reality level/ and for facilitating 
a fresh awar'eness of the' democratic proceasBs available 
to students in their own environs. Therefore, a rather 
simplistic .l^ethod of evaluation was employed. Students 

were graded by a curaulative point system for the major . 

t 

activities exclusive of the project, aijd for the project 

- ''^ St 

as well. ^ If students satisfactorily: a) demonstrated ' 
enthusiasm over ''completion of their role in the project, 
b) demonstrated effort vis-a-vis group discussion oyer 
.the problemy"^) fulfilled thfeir* individual roles in the 
project, full ctedit^/as given. Almost every student 
showe^ genuine interest throughout,, and with the 
excef^tion of one or two/ project phases were completed 
in the- time allotted. 

**/ ' The Actual creation of the commission came about 
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through continued efforts of a small n^miDer ot students 
who contributed further tHeir time ahd energy in the 
weeJcs which followed, 

I have attempted, to describe a teaching approach 
which resulted in what I felt was a positive step tpward 
closing the gap between the goals of speech education 
and the persistent call of speech teachers for relevance. 
The paradigm outlined above helped, to link the resources 
of the classroom, students, media and library facilities, 
with the resources of the community, citizens, politicos, 
media, and County administrators. It expedited a learhing 
connection perhaps previously overlooked in the teaching' 
of speech "education — the "communi-site"~ed approach to the 
first coutse. 

Given unique opportuni-ties for active involvement 
in the domain of students' real concerns, it is felt that 
this approach conditions students for the intelligent 
exercise of freedom and, as important, effective 
cultivation of communication principles. Students are able 
to find, more readily, a self identity among members of ^ 
their peer group as participants in problem-solving 
activities. ' Students become more aware of the significance 

of the nonverbal code in communieation. The^ learn^ the 
importance of respecting differing points, of view without 
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arousinc^ rxegative enjotions in themselves or others.* ^ - 
Also, they recognize thaj: the factors of family, race 
and closedmindedness place certain constraints on one's 
ability to conununicate. The use and abuse of "power" 
in cdminunication relationships is more graphically 
understood. ' ^ . 

Is this approach a practical one for the 
fundamentals qourse? To be sure, not every community 
waits upon its student citizenry for 'the creation of a 
much-needed youth commission! But wouldn't most 
communities, recognizing their individual needs and 
requirements, delight in problem exploration* and 
solution-finding by "its own," and with no added cost to., 
the community?* 

If there is doubt regarding which .areas would be 
fertile for task solution, we need only to look at 
current concerns of any^glven community. One class 
decided to request cosmetic improvem^^nt of a Sanitary 
Landfill OperatLon in the town in which they live. 
Their study of the problem indicated that members of their 
local town board'had, some weeks, before , already 
considered the problem and had voted to purchase trees and 
shrubbery to beautify the area. The class then agreed to 

reverse their "opposition" to tiie Board, and instead, 

• - / 
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ar^nged speaking engagements throughout -the county to 

• ^ ■ . , . • 

publicly praise the action taken. ■ . * 

* \ • . ^ 

' Much still needs'- *to be acc6mplis]jed in the. area 

'of huinan rights also. Local • human''rights , agencies cry 
out for assistance in outlining and executing programs ' 

^or the physical).y disabled', ^ud^ents might wish to ' , 
research specific areas of need, and speak'^to the 
appropriate* legislative* body to' seek the reconstruction 
of ail. public entranceways in order to .acct>minodate 

, persons confined to wheeTchairs. ' *• , 

^ Meeiiirig some of the needs of older citizens in 

the community in terms of^ calling publi^^l^ for suitable 
* * - 

housing' for the aged might be a -timely project qn the 
■ tov^n -level. • ' " 

•AI30 business and professional people should be 
.^proafched to elicit 'some fields of concern which would 
require public relations effort not otherwise possitjie. 

Going back to^ the newly-created Youth Commission^ 
.in Rockland County, an organizational task force wiKf*e 
needed to "advertise" more widely the purpose- and 
objectives of .the commiss^ion S9 that it is able to begin 
to effectual;/ its programs as quickly afe possible, 
'students d/n the . fundamental speecji course could assume 
such a role for their class project, utilizing the media 
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* » * 

^to speak about the commifesion,' and appearing before * 
various groups as an information source to county » 
resijients, ^ ^ ♦ . 

Which- problems would be ultimately considered^ 
would, of course, ^epend on student's oWn interests and 
the partic\llar needs existing in his own CQmmunity. 
The extent to. which we, as teachers, invite bur students 
.toward deepejf- awareness of what is happening around 
them, to that degree, will -the speech fundamentals course 
such as the one descrijDed — serve the requirements of the 
times in which we are' living as well as encourage the 

' « ' ' ^ . 

Student .to better understand who and what he is in 

f w 

relation to the world -he lives in. ^ , 

If relevant ^ucatioa is determined by student^ 

'interests as well as^ needs, ."hand and glove"- coexistence 

* * \ 

between classroqm^and the "communi'ty-at-large deserves 
'the most serious consideration as the viable route~ to the 
develog>ment of communication, skills and 'the advancement - 
^f. students' emotions and- intellect . Stated another way; 
the classroom becqpes an Extension of the community,, and^ 
the community, an extension of the classroom* Each, in 
effect, is the other. ^ . . ^ ^ 

^ Indeed, Werdell's "future" provides pe2?spective 
for' higher* education. In prospect; it is the teacher's 



coitunitmGnt to a more "involving-" speech' course for the 
student that will determine the , eventual .posture of 
speech in , higher education. ^' ' ■ 
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Abstract * ' ' ^' 

A "communi~site*'-ed^approach to speech fundamentals 
attempts to teach speech cojtirdiindcation in "live" 
interpersonal, situations/ and %o alert students to the 
importance of^ retaining democratic principles in a society 
which is pluralistic. It is assumed that college students 
need and desire the kind of learning v/Hereby theory 
becomes functional in their lives. ^This ^ipproach engages 
the studej^t in the problem-solving process using a problem 
exrtant in" hi^ own^ocal community. A practical solution 
is explored, and finally, implemented in the community. 
The addition of such a project to the conventional 
teaching routines of lecturing and speechmakirig will tend 
to encourage motivation, enhance communication skills, 
and develop stronger ties between ciaSsroom , and , community . 
A further .expectation is t^iat classroom and community will 
become mutual agents of char>ge. 

\ / ■ ■ ' 



